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TWO CORINTHIAN COPIES OF THE HEAD OP 
THE ATHENA PARTHENOSi 



Among the lost masterpieces of Greek sculpture the colossal 
chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenos with which 
Phidias crowned his life's work in 438 B.c.^ holds a foremost 
place. Owing to the records of antiquity and the investiga- 
tions of recent years,^ it is happily now one of the best known, 
since numerous copies inspired by its grandeur and perfection 
have come to light.* There is still great uncertainty about 
the details and individual qualities, which copies of a great 
work of genius fail to reproduce ; but the general appearance 

1 A portion of this paper was first presented at an open meeting of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens in March, 1910 ; and afterwards 
at the meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America in Providence, R.I., 
in December, 1910. 

2 Cf. Loeschcke, Festschrift zum funfzigjdhrigen Juhildum des Vereins von 
Altertumsfreunden im Bheinlande, 1891, pp. 16 f. Paretti also, Bom. Mitt, 
XXIV, 1909, pp. 271 f., concludes that the Athena Parthenos was completed 
some five years after the Zeus of Olympia. The last book on Greek sculpture 
favors the other view ; cf. Richardson, A History of Greek Sculpture, p. 170. 

3 For the literature on the Athena Parthenos, cf. Friederichs-Wolters, Gips- 
ahgusse des Berliner Museums, Nos. 466-468 ; Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 312 f . ; 
Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, No. 300 f., and the works cited in the 
list of copies at the end of this article. For the literary and inscriptional evi- 
dence, cf. Michaelis, Der Parthenon and Arx Athenarum, ed. iii, pp. 56-60, 
97-98. 

4 Cf . Furtwangler, * Uber Statuenkopieen im Altertum ' (Abh. der k. bay. 
Akad.l CI. XX Bd. iii Abth.pp. 531 f.),p. 7 : **Endlich wurdenepochemachende 
Werke auch schon sehr bald nach ihrer Entstehung von der kleineren Kunst 
nachgebildet. Die Verfertiger von Votiven oder zierenden Metallreliefs, von 
Mtinzstempeln, von geschnittenen Steinen und selbst die Vasenmaler haben 
beruhmte plastische Werke benutzt und mehr oder weniger frei nachgebildet. 
Dasjenige antike Werk das wol den machtigsten Einfluss dieser Art ausgeubt hat 
ist die Athena Parthenos des Phidias. Sie hat einen tiberaus vielfachen Nach- 
klang in Werken aller Art gefunden. Ihr Kopf ward schon fruh auf Goldreliefs 
in Siidrussland frei nachgebildet; er hat zahlreichen Munzstempelschneidern 
vorgeschwebt," etc. 
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of the whole statue and its essential features are clear. They 
are given best and most faithfully by the statuette found near 
the Varvakion gymnasium in 1880, and now in the National 
Museum in Athens. Yet as a much reduced ^ and rather in- 
artistic and unimaginative copy of the time of Hadrian it can 
afford little for the reconstruction of the type of the Phidian 
head, especially since casts probably were not made of chrys- 
elephantine colossi.^ Here the virgin daughter of Zeus stands 
calmly and proudly as the victorious and armed but peaceful 
and protecting goddess of her people, with the figure of Vic- 
tory resting on her outstretched right hand, while the left 
holds the edge of the shield under which coils the snake of the 
acropolis, guardian of Erechtheus, Athena's olKovpb<; 6(^i<i^ who 
in Pausanias (I, 24) becomes identical with Erichthonius. She 
wears the aegis over her breast, and on her head the Attic 
helmet with upturned cheek-pieces, surmounted by three crests 
which are supported by a sphinx in the middle and a winged 
Pegasus on either side. Other statues and statuettes^ also 
copy the entire figure, such as the Lenormant and Madrid 
statuettes, the colossal statue of Antiochus in Rome, the 
" Minerve au collier " in the Louvre, the well-preserved colossal 
copy from Pergamum in Berlin with Pergamene characteristics 
and many features of the original omitted or changed, the tor- 
sos in Patras, the Museum of the Acropolis, the Palace of the 
Conservatori, the Villa Borghese and Villa Wolkonsky in 
Rome, and the Somzee collection. But for the reconstruction of 
the head with its luxuriantly decorated helmet we have, besides 

1 For the size of the Athena Parthenos, cf. A.J. A. 1896, pp. 336 f. The Var- 
vakion statuette is about one-eleventh the size of the original, the gold medallions 
one thirty -fifth, the Aspasius gem, yj^, the copy from Pergamum, however, three- 
eighths. Some idea of how the colossal figure of Athena looked may be had 
from Amelung's clever reconstruction of a colossal Athena by Phidias from the 
colossal Medici torso in Paris and a Phidian head in Vienna (casts in Munich, 
Bonn, and elsewhere) ; cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, p. 189, Fig. 71. 

2 Reinach thinks that in ancient times casts only of bronze statues were made, 
because marble statues were colored. It is more likely that casts were also 
made of marble statues without damaging the color or paint, but not of colossal 
figures. Cf. Reinach, Academie des inscriptions et belles lettres^ Comptes rendus, 
1900, pp. 636 f . ; and for arguments against Reinach, cf. Pollak, Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. IV, 1901, p. 146. 

3 For complete list of copies and references, cf. below. 
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the meagre description of Pausanias, several marble heads in 
Athens, Florence, Verona, Paris, Copenhagen, Dresden, Cologne, 
one in Berlin whose main value consists in the traces of color 
which it still preserves, and a small bronze head from Carnun- 
tum in Vienna. We have also a large number of gems and 
glass pastes and coins, terra-cotta disks in St. Petersburg, Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Paris; and medallions on gutti or askoi in 
Munich, London, and Berlin, and on a canteen in Gotha. The 
head is also represented on necklaces, fibulae, and gold disks, 
but above all on the Augustan gem of red jasper in Vienna, 
which is the best reproduction of the head in profile, both for 
details and artistically,^ and on the two gold medallions from 
Kul Oba near Kertch now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, 
dating from the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth 
century B.C. 

To these copies of the head of the type of the Athena Par- 
thenos the American excavations at Corinth have added another 
in the shape of a mould,^ which represents en face the head and 
bust of Athena. Qnly one other terra-cotta mould of the head 
of Athena Parthenos is known, namely, that which passed from 
the collection of Julien Greau into the Berlin Museum^ (now 
exhibited along with a cast in the last vase room, XIV, in the 
Old Museum). The mould in Berlin comes from Asia Minor, 
and represents the head in profile to left. But unfortunately 
it is much broken to the left, and the face is entirely lacking, 
only the back part and left side of the helmet and head appear- 
ing. The mould from Corinth (Fig. 1), on the other hand, 

1 It is easier to agree with Loeschcke, Von Schneider, Furtwangler, and others 
than with Pollak, Jh. Oest, Arch, I. IV, 1901, p. 147, who thinks the gem of 
Aspasius is '' verweichlicht flau." 

2 Terra-cotta moulds exist in many museums ; cf . Catalogue of the Terra- 
cottas in the British Museum^ E 1-92 ; Martha, Catalogue des figurines en terre 
cuite du Musee d^Athenes, pp. 36 f. ; Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, I, pp. 
115 f., pi. V ; cf. for moulds from Girgenti, Bom. Mitt. XII, 1897, pp. 253 f. ; cf. 
Mendel, Catalogue des Figurines Grecques de Terre Cuite, Constantinople, Nos. 
1801, 1880, 1900-1942, 1950, 2268; Edgar, Greek Moulds (Cat. du Mus. du Caire); 
Blumner, Technologie und Terminologie, II, pp. 126 f. ; cf. Dio Chrysostora, Or. 
LX, p. 580 M : Kol yap €K€ipol (ol KopoirXadoi) t^ttov rivh. irap^xovres birolov hv 
irrjXbv els tovtov ifx^d\(i)(riv Sfxoiop rf TVirqi rb eJdos diroTcXova-i. Other Greek 
words for a mould are iKTiLfTrcj/xa, rijircofxa, iKfxayeiop ; cf . Pollux, IX, 130. 

3 Cf. for references, list of copies D (d) (3). 
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though less broad and not so long, is in almost perfect preser- 



an important centre for the making 



vation. Corinth was 
of terra-cottas,^ and 
perhaps moulds were 
invented there, if we 
interpret Pliny, Wat. 
Hist, XXXV, 151, 
with Bliimner (op. cit. 
II, p. 129) as mean- 
ing that Butades of 
Sicyon first made a 
terra-cotta mould at 
Corinth and an im- 
pression from it. Our 
mould is of buff clay, 
which contrasts with 
the dark red color of 
the Berlin specimen, 
and is probably of 
Corinthian origin. It 
was found in the year 
1908 in a trench dug 
with the aid of money 
generously donated 
by Mrs. Howes, of 
Brookline near Bos- 
ton, in a stratum of 
filling under the seats 
of the cavea of the 
Greek theatre,^ from 

whichhavecomemany Figurk l. — Terka-cotta Mould from Corinth. 
other terra-cottas dating from the sixth to the fourth century I5.c. 
Perhaps casts from the Corinthian mould were used as votive 
offerings in the neighboring temple of Athena Chalinitis,'^ 

1 Cf . ^1. J-.^l. 11, 1898, pp. 206 f . ; X, 1Q06, pp. 159 f., for other terra-cottas found 
at Corinth. 

2 Cf. A.J.A. I, 1897, pp. 481 f., on the theatre. Subsequent excavations in the 
theatre have not yet been published. 

^ Cf. Pans. II, 4, 5 : to dk iephv rijs* ABrjvds rrjs XaXiviTLdos irpos re? Bedrpw acpiaip 
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where such dedications, representing on the helmet of Athena 
the winged Pegasus whom she had bridled, would be especially 

appropriate. The oval shape 
is somewhat like that of 
some of the votive terra- 
cotta shields of the Hellen- 
istic period found in a tomb 
at Eretria and now in 
Athens, Berlin, and Boston,^ 
or perhaps a better parallel 
for the shape is a mould in 
Chicago with the figure of 
a Victory.2 Possibly the 
crest of the sphinx was in 
such high relief in order 
that the votive offering 
might be pierced there for 
suspension.^ The height of 
the mould is 0.165 m., the 
greatest width 0.08 m., the 
thickness 0.035 m. The 
greatest height of relief is 
0.02 m. The crest of the 
sphinx is 0.01 m. in relief at 
the top. In the cast (Fig. 2) 
the distance from the chin 
to the lower edge is 0.15 m., 
from the top of the triangu- 
lar projection upward from 
the middle of the forehead- 
piece of the helmet (fieTco- 
irov) to the chin 0.035 m., 
from there to top of crest of sphinx 0.05 m. The breadth 
of the face is 0.025 m. 

1 Cf. Jb.Arch. I. XIV, 1899, pp. 120 f. ; Ath. 3im. XXVI, 1901, pi. xv (middle). 

2 Cf. Furtwangler, Sitzh. der k, bay. Akad. 1906, II, pp. 245 f ., pi. i. 

3 This was perhaps also the case with the terra-cotta mould of somewhat simi- 
lar shape, which also has a high crest, which otherwise would be rather mean- 
ingless, published in'E(/>. 'Apx- l'^04, col. 72, Fig. 8. 




Figure 2. • 



-Cast from Mould. 
View. 



Front 
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The head of Athena is here represented in full front view, 
even more so than on the gold medallions from Kertch. 
Whereas in most other copies a wider form of aegis occurs, 
in the Corinthian mould Athena wears a narrow aegis ^ with 
several whole snakes to form the trimming of the edge. The 
scallops of the older aegis are imitated by the winding of the 
snakes and by making them curl about one another. In the 
middle is the Gorgon's head, or head of Medusa of archaic 
type, with broad face, high cheek bones, bulging eyes, flat 
nose, and low forehead and archaic wavy hair with a snake at 
least on left side (right side in the cast). The preservation 
of the mould is not good enough to enable us to say with cer- 
tainty that there was a similar snake on the other side of the 
hair. The snake seems to continue the hair downv/ard past 
the ear, and not to issue from the Gorgon's ear as in the torso 
in the Villa Borghese. Two snakes' tails also appear as a kind 
of pendant below the Gorgoneion. Traces of these are found 
in most copies, especially in the statue of Antiochus and the 
"Minerve au collier." In the statues in the Villa Wolkonsky 
and in the palace of the Conservatori they are very small, as 
in the Corinthian mould. This was probably a feature of the 
original, where the tails of the two central snakes of the lower 
edge of the aegis turned up on either side of the Gorgoneion. 
The position of the Gorgon's head, somewhat higher than the 
extreme lower edge of the aegis, is due to the shape of the 
mould, where it would be inconvenient to put the Gorgon'a 
head so near the edge, rather than to a late date, when the 
Gorgoneion is placed high up near the neck and is widely 
separated from the bottom, as in most copies except that from 
Patras. The surface of the aegis is left plain, as in the copies 
from Patras and elsewhere, but possibly the scales were indi- 
cated in color by the coroplast. In any case, the whole effect 
of the aegis is that of a mass of twisting snakes, which forms a 
striking contrast to the calm and dignified face of the goddess. 
Above the aegis, which sweeps down in two curves to a V-shape ^ 

1 For the narrow aegis, which occurs also in the statuette in Patras, cf. B. S.A. 
Ill, 1896-97, p. 128. 

2 As in J. U.S. XV, pi. v, which, however, is not a free rendering of the 
Athena Parthenos, as is. there suggested. Also in Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr, 
Vasenmalerei, pi. 20, and elsewhere. 
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between the breasts, we see the top of the chiton, with an indi- 
cation of the characteristic V-shaped fold in the middle, which 
we meet in many other copies. But here we have more space 
between the two. On the neck we see the necklace, which 
occurs with more detail on the gem of Aspasius, the gold 
medallions, the askoi in Munich, the canteen in Gotha, the 
terra-cotta disks in St. Petersburg, on coins and fibulae, and 
especially on the "Minerve au collier." ^ In all of these except 
the last the necklace is placed too high, owing to the adapta- 
tion to the circular field, but the form of the Corinthian mould 
gives a better opportunity for exact proportions and for the 
proper position of the necklace. Many have thought it was not 
a part of the original. But, as was already the opinion of Lenor- 
mant,2 contrary to Beule, and as Schreiber, Arndt,^ Michon,^ 
and others believe, the necklace is a detail of the original 
faithfully preserved in the colossal "Minerve au collier." It is 
missing in the colossal copy from Pergamum, but that is not 
faithful to its origin, and has been altered much to suit the 
Pergamene taste. Whether the necklace in the statue of 
Phidias was a single string of beads, as in the " Minerve au 
collier," or beads with pendants or double, as on the Munich 
askos, or triple, as on the canteen in Gotha,^ it is impossible 
to decide definitely ; but since the gem of Aspasius and the 
gold medallions also have a triple necklace of beads and pen- 
dants, it is perhaps more likely that the original necklace had 
more than one row.^ The broad and long expanse of the neck 
was probably also a characteristic of the original colossal statue, 
which the Corinthian mould, as the '' Minerve au collier " and 
the Pergamene copy, reproduces more faithfully than the round 
medallions, since their shape would not allow so much space 
for the neck. 

The features of the face, which looks into the distance, as 

1 Cf . , for references, list of copies below. 

2 Cf. Gaz. des Beaux Arts, VIII, 1860, p. 221. 

3 Cf. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Gr. und Bom. Sculptur, text to pi. 512, 
p. 160 note. 

4 Cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 160. 

5 Cf . Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 133 f. 

6 The necklace may also be seen on Athena on a vase from the fifth century 
in the style of Midias ; cf . Furtwangler-Reichhold, op. cit. pi. 30. 
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must have been the ease in the colossal statue of Phidias, repro- 
duce better than the gold medallions those of the original, and 
are more Phidian than those of the Varvakion statuette. They 
are not so excessively broad, massive, heavy, plump, and dull 
as in the medallions, which are probably Ionic or barbarian 
work showing Attic influence rather than genuine Attic art.^ 
Even in the Varvakion statuette the face is somewhat heavy 
and lifeless, but in the Corinthian mould it is rather pleasant, 
sympathetic, and friendly, though at the same time austere and 
dignified. The face is only moderately broad, with fairly full 
cheeks and cheerful look, contrasting with the narrow, rather 
short, oval face with severe expression which many attribute 
to the Lemnian Athena.^ The expression is singularly attrac- 
tive and comes nearer than most copies to reproducing that of 
the original statue, in this respect showing a great improve- 
ment over the Varvakio'n statuette. Even the profile (Fig. 3) 
compares favorably with the gem of Aspasius. The propor- 
tions are about the same as those given by Winter {Jb, Arch, I. 
1887, pp. 225 f.) as characteristic of the Attic School. The 
chin is round and small, the mouth finely cut with full but 
delicately formed upper and lower lips, which are not so much 
parted as in the Varvakion statuette. The nose is moderately 
broad and long, forming a continuous line with the forehead. 
The transition from the nose, with its wide nostrils, to the 
cheeks is well modelled. The eyes are wide open and round, 
a feature which, as the much fuller form of the lower face, is 
common to most other copies ; and the lower eyelids are not 
undercut. Here is a great contrast to the almond-shaped eyes 
with unusually sharp-cut eyebrows of the head in Copenhagen, 

1 Cf Furtwangler, Goldfund von Vettersfelde, pp. 47 f. ; Hauser, Neuattische 
Beliefs, p. 126, 1; Furtwangler {3Ieisterwerke, p. 21, and Statueiikopieen, I.e., 
p. 8) thinks the gold medallions are not good copies. Collignon, Hist, de la 
sculpture grecque, p. 544, and Fowler- Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, p. 350, think 
they are Attic. So also Kieseritzky, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 291 f . But 
Loeschcke, op. cit. pp. 3f., and Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, p. 116, 
think they are Ionic. 

2 Cf . Jamot, ' L' Athena Lemnia de Phidias,' B. Arch. 18952, p^ 24, who 
thus characterizes the manner of Phidias : " I'ovale du visage plut6t court, aussi 
large en bas qu'en haut, les yeux ^cart^s, le nez fort et court, formant une ligne 
droite avec le front, la bouche aux l^vres charnues entr'ouvertes, les machoires 
puissantes." 
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where, as Pollaki says, "alle Kraft ist in der Augen- und Stirn- 
partie concentriert." But the Corinthian copy is more loyal to 

its Phidian original in making 
the whole face beautiful and 
not subordinating one part to 
another. The cheeks are not 
so full and the face not so round 
as in the Varvakion statuette, 
and yet there is much resem- 
blance betw^een the two faces, 
the Corinthian being nearer to 
the original. The hair is ar- 
ranged in four curls at either 
side of the face, which do not 
show the bronze character so 
striking in the heads in Paris 
and Copenhagen, in the gold 
medallions, and in the terra- 
cotta medallion in Munich. 
Two tresses, which must have 
existed in the original, fall for- 
ward over the aegis on either 
shoulder as in most copies, but 
they are rendered much better 
and less conventionally than in 
the medallions of St. Petersburg 
and Munich. There they have 
a twisted, metallic appearance, 
which Kieseritzky^ and Pagen- 
stecher^ think was a feature of 
the original because these locks 
were in gold. But we cannot 
be certain that they were in 
gold and of metal technique. 
It is very probable that in this 
respect, too, the Corinthian mould is truer to its origin. 
From the ears, which are not visible, hang double pendants 




Figure 3.^ — Cast from Mould. 
Profile. 



1 Cf. Jh. Oest. Arch, I. IV, 1901, p. 148. 

2 Cf. Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 305 f. 



^ Ibid. XXXIII, 1908, p. 130. 
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or earrings ending in circles as in the gem of Aspasius, the 
gold medallions, the askos in Munich, etc. The helmet 
which Athena here wears is of the usual Attic form elabo- 
rated by Phidias.^ The movable cheek-pieces are, however, 
too low, and are more correctly given in the gem of Aspasius, 
the Varvakion statuette, and elsewhere. They almost take 
the place of ears, which are not represented at all. In 
fact, the features of the helmet resemble closely those of the 
guttus in Berlin pictured by Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Me- 
lief'keramik^ pi. xxi. No. 166 a, though the sphinx there is not 
winged and there is no high crest. In this guttus, as in the 
gold medallions, the ears are omitted because no room is left 
for them by the lowness of the cheek-pieces. In the gem of 
Aspasius and in other gems, in the gold and terra-cotta medal- 
lions of St. Petersburg, on Attic tetradrachms, on the Gotha 
canteen, on the askos in Munich, on the heads in Berlin, Co- 
logne, and Paris, these cheek-pieces are decorated with griffins 
in relief,^ and possibly in the case of impressions from the 
Corinthian mould they were painted, although this detail might 
easily be omitted, and probably was, as in the Varvakion statu- 
ette. Certainly there were griffins in the original, as we know 
from the words of Pausanias, I, 24, 5 : fcdO' i/cdrepov Se rov Kpd- 
vois ypvTre; eiaiv eTretpjaa-fievoL^ which Kieseritzky ^ rightly inter- 
preted as relief- work on the cheek-pieces^ on either side of the 
helmet and not of the sphinx, as many have thought. The 
only variants are the fragment of a mould from Asia Minor, 
where Loeschcke^ has distinguished a male standing figure 
representing probably Heracles with the cornucopia, or rather, 
as Furtwangler^ thinks, a mystic with a bundle of twigs; and 
the marble medallion from Corinth which is published in this 

1 The best discussion of the helmet is by Loeschcke, op. cit. pp. 7 f. For the 
decoration on the back and. the sides of the helmet; cf. also Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, 
pp. 167 f. 

2 Loeschcke was the first to distinguish two types, and to decide in favor of 
the type with one rear paw lifted, higher than the other. Cf . Loeschcke, op. cit. 
pp. 13 f . This is the type on the heads in Paris, Cologne, and Berlin. 

3 Cf. Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, pp. 299 f. ; Yrsizer, Pausanias, II, p. 316. 

* Griffins occur on the cheek-pieces of the helmet of Athena on a vase in the 
style of Midias ; cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pi. 20. 
^ Op. cit. pp. 12, 13 ; and Dorpater Program., 1886, p. 11. 
6 Arch. Anz. VII, 1892, p. 106. 
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article. The forehead, piece or fiercoTrov (cf. Pollux) of the 
helmet is not straight as in the gem of Aspasius and the gold 
medallions, but is curved to be parallel with the eyebrows as in 
the head from Carnuntum, and has a triangular projection in 
the middle above and below. This is lacking in the gem of 
Aspasius, the gold medallions, and in some other copies, but 
occurs at least downward toward the nose in the Varvakion 
statuette, the statue of Antiochus, the statuette in Madrid, the 
"Minerve au collier," the copy from Pergamum, in the heads at 
Berlin, Athens, Cologne, Copenhagen, Florence, Paris, that 
from Carnuntum, the one in the possession of Professor Pollak, 
in the marble medallion from Corinth, on coins, gems, gutti, 
and other works of the minor arts.^ This feature, then, was in 
all probability a characteristic of the original, as Loeschcke,^ 
Furtwangler,^ Pollak,* Von Schneider,^ and others have argued. 
The two new Corinthian copies make the argument still stronger 
against Kieseritzky,® and counteract the recent compromise of 
Pagenstecher.7 The decoration which occurs on the fjLercoTrov 
of the helmet in the gold medallions, in the bronze head from 
Carnuntum, and in the marble medallion from Corinth, and 
elsewhere, was another feature of the original, which is lacking 
in the Corinthian mould. On the middle of the helmet is a 
winged sphinx with her fore paws stretched out in front of 
her, and a very high crest above her head. The sphinx was in 

1 Cf. list of copies. For an example on coins, cf. Lermann, Athenatypen auf 
griechischen Miinzen, pi. ii, 5. For tlie gutti, cf. D (e) (3) and (4) =: Pagen- 
stecher. Die Calenische Relief -keramik, pi. xxi, Nos. 165, 166 a. So there are 
exceptions to Michon's statement in Man. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 167, that " les 
petits monuments montrent le fronton coupe droit, les autres indiquent un ^cu 
triangulaire termini par une pointe qui s'avance entres les deux yeux." 

2 Op. at. pp. 7 f. 3 ^^/j. j^iif^^ VI, 1881, pp. 188 f. 
4 Jh. Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1901, pp. 148 f. 5 /^^-^ yil, 1904, p. 153. 

6 Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, p. 303 f. 

7 Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 130-131. Pagenstecher would adopt a form 
between the two, but thinks the right type is given by the gold medallions and 
the askos in Munich, which have practically no projection of the forehead- 
piece downward. His statement that the minor arts give only what is in the 
original might equally well be applied to the Corinthian mould of Hellenistic 
date as to the askos in Munich. Nor is this form of helmet post-Phidian, since 
it occurs on vases in the style of Midias which are influenced by the Athena Par- 
thenos ; cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pis. 20 and 30 ; cf . also 
Pagenstecher, I.e. p. 131 note. 
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the original, as we know from Paiisanias, I, 24, 5, who says : 
fiiao) fi€V ovv eirlfceiTai ol rco fcpdvei ^(f>i,yyo^ ecKcov, But whether 
the wings were so large as they are in the Corinthian mould is 
doubtful. This was perhaps a device of the coroplast to fill the 
vacant space above. However, we are confirmed in the belief 
that in the original statue the sphinx was winged, and with her 
crest reached a greater height than that of the face itself. 
Nearly the same proportion exists in the Varvakion statuette, 
but the wings there are not nearly as high. Here, again, 
the shape of the Corinthian mould gives a better chance 
for the correct rendering of the crested and winged sphinx 
than the round medallions, which were obliged to minimize 
the crest and wings. The sphinx exists in nearly every well- 
preserved copy of the head,i and is in some copies the only 
ornament of the helmet.^ Sometimes even the wings have 
been omitted as in the bronze head from Carnuntum,^ where 
the omission is due to a desire not to complicate the cast- 
ing of the bronze. In the case of the head in Cologne,* the 
wings were set in separate pieces, and that was probably done 
in the original statue. The other two crests were supported 
by winged Pegasi,^ which are to be seen also in the gem of 
Aspasius, the gold medallions, on the askoi and canteen, the 
mould from Asia Minor, the Varvakion statuette, the heads in 
Berlin, Cologne, Copenhagen, Paris, that from Carnuntum, and 
elsewhere. These crests, however, in the original as here, and 
in the Varvakion statuette and elsewhere, were not nearly so 
high as the central one over the sphinx. The Pegasi were 
parallel with the sphinx, and their fore legs were on the helmet 
and not flying free in the air as they do in the Varvakion 
statuette, the head in the Louvre, the gem of Aspasius, the 
Munich medallion, etc.^ 

1 For exceptions, cf. the copy from Pergamum and the marble medallion from 
Corinth ; cf. below. 

2 As in the head from Southern Italy, cf. below B 21. 

3 Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, 1904, p. 152. * Loeschcke, op. cit. 

^ It is surprising to find qyqw in recent articles such as that on Minerva in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, p. 1927, and elsewhere, the statement that 
the sphinx was flanked by griffins. Cf. below, pp. 497 f. 

6Cf. Kieseritzky, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, p, 303; Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. 
XXXIII, 1908, p. 129. 
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But in the Corinthian mould they are placed in profile with 
their heads toward the sphinx, just as in the guttus in Berlin. 
Only the head and breast and one of the fore legs appear. The 
crests above the small wings are curved round to follow the 
contour of the mould. This cramped position of the Pegasi is 
due to the shape of the mould, and does not reproduce cor- 
rectly the original, in which the winged horses ^ were, as has 
been said, whole figures in the round, facing forward, possibly 
with the head turned to one side. The fore parts of horses or 
other animals which decorated the original helmet just above 
the forehead-piece, and whose fore legs probably projected over 
the tierwirov? are entirely omitted in our mould ; but some idea 
of their appearance can be had from the gem of Aspasius, the 
medallions, coins, the " Minerve au collier," the heads in Paris, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, etc.^ Nor is there an owl in our mould, 
as on the gold medallions in St. Petersburg, where perhaps it 
is only a sort of trademark or emblem to help the barbarians, 
for whom these medallions were made, to interpret them. It 
is very doubtful whether there was any owl connected with the 
Athena Parthenos, though we know definitely that there was 
an owl on the acropolis (jfKav^ iv iroXei) connected with some 
statue of Athena, perhaps placed near the old xoanon by Phidias, 
and there seems also to have been an owl beside the colossal 
statue of Athena by Phidias which Amelung has reconstructed.* 

To assign a date to a copy of a great statue, and especially to 
a terra-cotta copy of the head, is very difficult. That the Corin- 

1 Cf. Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Belief -Jeer amik, pi. xxi, No. 166 a. Cf. 
also Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pi. 30, and p. 142. 

2 Cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 168. 

3 Cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, pp. 168-170, and the literature cited I.e., p. 169, 
note 2, for the different opinions about the nature of the animals represented. 
Beul6, VAcropole d'Athenes, II, p. 185, and Hauvette, B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 57, 
thought these were not in the original, because not mentioned by Pausanias. 
But Pausanias often omits details. 

4 Cf. Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XI, 1908, pp. 169 f., especially pp. 190-194, Figs. 65-67, 
71. On the owl, cf. also Furtwangler, Jb. Arch. I. IV, 1889, pp. 46 f. ; Fricken- 
haus, Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 23 f. ; Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, 
pp. 118 f. ; Pottier, B.C.H. 1908, pp. 534 f. ; Murray, Sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, pp. 135 f., but cf. D (a) (3), below ; Nicole, Le proces de Phidias dans les 
chroniques d^ Apollodore, thinks the owl of Phidias was dedicated soon after 
440 B.C. So also Frickenhaus, soon after 438 b.c. 
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thian mould is Greek work no one will deny, and it seems highly 
probable that it dates from the Hellenistic period, when statues 
such as the Venus Genetrix, the Diadumenus, the Spinario, 
the Boy with the Goose, the Heracles of Lysippus, and the Aphro- 
dite of Melos were imitated in terra-cotta.^ The large breadth 
and luxuriance of style, the narrow aegis, the features of the 
face and head, the resemblance of the Pegasi to those on the 
guttus in Berlin dating shortly after 300 b.c.,^ the shape of 
the mould, and the place of finding beneath the Greek theatre, 
all point to the Hellenistic Age, from which date also the mar- 
ble reliefs representing a gigantomachia which were likewise 
found in the theatre.^ The Corinthian mould, then, is a wel- 
come addition to the long list of copies, because it will take its 
place along with the gem of Aspasius and the gold medallions 
as giving some faint reflection of the original masterpiece. I 
am inclined to rank it higher artistically than the askos in 
Munich, about which Pagenstecher * waxes so enthusiastic. 
But we must remember that, as Loeschcke (op, eit^ said, 
*'wir besitzen kein Werk das von den Gesichtsziigen der 
Parthenos ein wirklich treues zuverlassiges und ausreichendes 
Abbild gabe." 

It is convenient to publish here (Figs. 4, 5) another copy of 
the head of the type of the Athena Parthenos, which has been 
found also in the American excavations which Mr. Hill is con- 
ducting at Corinth. This is a Roman marble medallion which 
was discovered June 27, 1907. It is numbered 821 in the 
records of the excavations, and the entry in the inventory 
states that it was found in Roman shop 15,^ one metre above 
hard-pan in the repaired front wall. The length of the slab is 

1 Cf. Fowler- Wheeler, Greek Archaeology, pp. 314 f.; for Diadumenus, J.H.S, 
VI, p. 243 ; for adaptation in terra-cotta of the Aphrodite of Melos, cf/E^. 'Apx- 
1908, p. 135. 

2 Cf. below, D {e) (3), the face of which, however, is lifeless and uninteresting 
and much inferior to that of the Corinthian mould. 

3 Cf. A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 304 f. 

4 Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 113 f. 

s " Roman shop 15" is the number of one of the east shops facing the road 
to Lechaeum. This entry, however, is wrong, since Dr. Elderkin, formerly 
secretary of the American School in Athens, who was present at the time, 
informs me that the relief was found in one of the shops west of the 
Boudroumi. 
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0.43 m., the breadth 0.37 m., and the thickness 0.02 m. to 
0.045 m. The length of the relief itself is 0.41 m., the breadth 
0.298 m. The thickness above the surface of the slab is 0.013 nu 
to 0.03 m. The height of the head from the bottom of the chin 
to the base of the helmet above the forehead is 0.145 m. The 
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EiGURE 4. — Marble Relief from Corinth. Front View. 

height of the forehead is 0.032 m., of the nose 0.045 m. The 
length of the eyeball is 0.03 m., the length of the eye to the 
outer edge of the eyelids 0.034 m. The height of the crest 
from the top of the helmet to the top of the crest is 0.104 m., 
the height of the helmet from the top of the forehead to the 
top of the crest 0.274 m. This copy is very free, and the tech- 
nique betrays the lifelessness and coldness which characterize 
the Varvakion statuette and other Roman reproductions of the 
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head ; and yet the round chin, the full but slightly parted lips, 
the long, straight nose, the large surface of the cheeks, the eyes 
with their distant, dreamy look, the curve of the sharp-cut eye- 
brows, the downward projection of the forehead-piece of the 
helmet, the decoration thereon, the high crest, and above all 
the cheerful but dig- 
nified expression of 
the broad face make 
it a rather interesting 
and pleasing adapta- 
tion of the head of 
Athena Parthenos. 
There can be no doubt 
that the Athena Par- 
thenos furnished the 
inspiration for the 
Corinthian relief, but 
several features have 
been altered. Per- 
haps most noticeable 
is the fact that only 
the middle crest, 
which is in profile, 
although the face is in 
three-quarters front 
view, is represented, 
and that it is sup- 
ported by a flat band 
with a round boss at 
the top instead of the sphinx. The omission of the sphinx is 
rare, but does occur in very free colossal copies such as that 
from Pergamum and in the Antiochus copy and in some free 
adaptations in the minor arts, such as gold and terra-cotta 
disks, gems, and coins. The substitution of a griffin in relief 
without crest for the winged Pegasus is rather remarkable, but 
easily understood when we see that a griffin is not carved on 
the cheek-piece of the helmet. There is no reason to believe 
any longer that the original head of Athena had a sphinx 
flanked by griffins instead of Pegasi, as so many scholars used 
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-Marble Eehef from Corinth. 
Profile. 
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to think.i Griffins occur on either side of the sphinx in the 
heads which resemble that of the Athena Farnese and in the 
Hope Athena (cf . Furtwangler, Meisterwerke^ pi. iv A, p. 107, 
Fig. 17, and p. 109, Fig. 18), but the Corinthian relief does 
not belong to either of these types. The change in the Co- 
rinthian relief is arbitrary, just as in the head in Cologne 
wolves take the place of the Pegasi, possibly, as Loeschcke^ 
thinks, since the wolf was sacred to Mars, to show that Athena 
was the tutelary divinity of the legio I Minervia which was 
stationed in lower Germany. The cheek-piece of the helmet 
clearly shows at the bottom the hinges by which it was turned 
up, and is decorated with a floral pattern which resembles very 
slightly a thunderbolt.^ The original cheek-piece of the statue 
of Phidias had a griffin, and a griffin is found there in most 
copies.* But the Corinthian medallion, as well as the Berlin 
mould,^ varies in this respect from the correct type. A spiral 
curves around beside the cheek-piece, and continues the front 
piece of the helmet and its spiral decoration upwards, remind- 
ing us in this respect of the head of Athena in Furtwangler's 
Meisterwerke^ p. 107, Fig. 17. The hair protrudes below the 
front of the helmet on the forehead in locks which also turn up 
in spirals ; and there is such a lock in front of the ear as well 
as behind it. This fondness for the spiral is due undoubtedly 
to the Roman copyist, who had a taste for archaic Greek art. 
Despite the free rendering and the many changes which the 
Roman sculptor has allowed, the Corinthian relief must be 
counted among the good Roman copies of the head of Athena 
Parthenos, and certainly it is no mediocre piece of Roman 
sculpture. 

Here is subjoined a more complete list of the copies of the 
Athena Parthenos than has previously appeared, although a 

1 Cf. p. 493, n. 6. Cf. Hauvette, B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 67 ; Clarac, Musee de 
Sculpture, III, p. 166; Lange, Athen. Mitt. V, 1880, pp. 373 f., showed that 
Pegasi, not griffins, were sculptured on the head of the Varvakion statuette. 
Schreiber, Arch. Zeit, 1883, pp. 193 f., 276 f., even thought that the original 
helmet had three sphinxes. Tor griffins instead of Pegasi on the "Minerve au 
collier," cf. Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 163. 

2 Op. cit. p. 15. 

3 Cf. Jacobsthal, Der Blitz in der orientalischen und griechischen Kunst. 

4 Cf. above, p. 491. s cf. above, p. 491. 
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good list of the copies known in 1900 was given by Pollak, 
JL Oest ArcL L IV, 1901, pp. 146 f . Cf . also Jahn-Michaelis, 
Arx Athenarum, pp. xiii, xxxv, 5-9, xxxvii, 6-10 ; Overbeck, 
Greschichte der griecMsehen Plastik^ 1\ pp. 350 f., 369 f. ; Col- 
lignon, Histoire de la sculpture grecque^ I, pp. 536 f . ; Von 
Duhn, Kurzes Verzeichnis der Abgiisse nach antiken Bildwerken 
im arch, Inst, der Univ. Heidelberg^ 5th ed., 1907, pp. 54-56. 
The heads in Naples (^Aus der Anemia^ pis. i, ii) and in Lon- 
don (^Ancient Marbles in the British Museum^ I, pi. xvi), though 
cited by Loeschcke, op, cit. p. 4, are omitted because they are 
probably not replicas ; cf . Furtwangler, Meisterwerke der griech- 
ischen Plastik^ p. 21^. 

A. Statues 

1. Varvakion statuette in National Museum, Athens, Brunn- 
Bruckmann, Denknfialer Gr. und Rom. Sculptur, pis. 39, 40. 

2. Lenormant statuette in Athens, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. ciL 
pi. 38. 

3. Statuette in Madrid, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pi. 511 ; 
Arndt-Amelung, Photographische Einzel-Aufnahmen antiker Sculp- 
turen (Einzelverkauf), Nos. 575, 576, 1510-1515. Cf. also Amelung, 
Jh. Oest. Arch. 1. XI, 1908, pp. 194-196. Amelung thinks that only 
in the heads in Madrid and Copenhagen (No. 20 below) is there pre- 
served " ein letzter Hauch phidiasischen Geistes.'^ 

4. "Minerve au collier^' in Louvre, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pi. 
512, Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, p. 161, Figs. 1, 2. Because of its colossal 
size Schreiber and Arndt thought it resembled the original more 
than other copies. 

5. Colossal Antiochus copy in Buoncompagni collection, Eome, 
formerly in Villa Ludovisi, Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pi. 253, head 
only in Arndt-Amelung, op. cit. Nos. 274, 275. Overbeck, op. cit. 
p. 350, gives first place to this copy. 

6. Very free but colossal copy from Pergamum, in Berlin ; Furt- 
wangler, Ueber Statitenkopieen im Altertum, p. 14 (538) ; Kekule von 
Stradonitz, ^ Ueber Copieen einer Frauenstatue aus der Zeit des 
Pheidias ' (57th Winckelmannsprogram, 1897), p. 22, with reproduc- 
tion of the head; Jb. Arch. L V, 1890, p. 114, XXII, 1907, pp. ^^ f. 
Die Altertumer von Pergamon, Bd. II, p. 59, and Bd. VII, Die Skulp- 
turen, pp. 33 f., pi. viii (cf. also VII, 2, No. 380). Kekule thought it 
was the best copy artistically and came nearer to giving an idea of 
the original than other copies because of its size. 

7. Torso in Patras, overestimated in B.S.A. Ill, 1896-97, pi. ix^ 
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pp. 121 f. ; Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon^ 2d ed., Xo. 300 A ; 
Arndt-Amelung, op, cit, Nos. 1304-1305. 

8. Torso in the museum of the acropolis, Athens, Schreiber, 
^ Die Athena Parthenos des Phidias,' Abh. der phil.-hist. Classe der 
kon. sdchs. Ges. der Wiss. VIII, 1883, pi. iv I; CoUignon, op. cit. 
p. 542, considers this the best replica. 

9. Torso in Palazzo dei Conservatori in Eome, Schreiber, op. cit. 
pi. iii, E 1-3. 

10. Torso in Villa Borghese, Eome, Schreiber, op, cit. pi. iv H. 

11. Copy in garden of Villa Wolkonsky, now the residence of 
the American family Conghlin, Eome, Schreiber, op. cit. pi. iii D, 
1,2. 

12. Headless statuette in Athens, found near the Enneacrunus, 
Ath. Mitt. XIX, 1894, p. 148. Probably same as that pictured Ath. 
Mitt. XXI, 1896, p. 284 (the reference in Daremberg-Saglio, Dic- 
tionnaire, p. 1928, n. 2, should be corrected to this). 

13. Headless torso from Eome in the Somzee collection, Eurt- 
wangler, Sammlung Somzee, p. 12, and pi. ix, l^o. 12. 

B. Heads 

14. Berlin, Antike Denkmdler, I, pi. 3. 

15. Paris, Mon. Piot, VII, 1900, pp. 153 f., pi. xv. 

16. Dresden, Arch. Anz. XIII, 1898, pp. 53 f . ; Jh. Arch. I. XIV, 
1899, p. 143. 

17. Cologne, Loeschcke, op. cit. 1891, p. 1 f., pi. i, 1-3. 

18. Verona, Museo lapidario, No. 54 (much damaged). 

19. Florence (torso ancient but does not belong to head). Eic- 
cardi Palace, Diitschke, Antike Bildwerke in Oheritalien, II, 118 ; 
Amelung, Filhrer, no. 204; Arndt-Amelung, op. cit. Nos. 301, 302. 

20. Copenhagen, Glyptothek Ny Carlsberg, Pollak, Jh. Oest. Arch. 
L IV, 1901, pp. 147 f.. Fig. 171 and pi. iv. 

21. Head from lower Italy belonging to Professor Pollak, Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. IV, 1901, pp. 148 f.. Fig. 172. 

22. Small head in museum of the acropolis, No. 647, Jh. Oest. 
Arch. L IV, 1901, p. 148, Fig. 173. 

23. Small bronze head from Carnuntum, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, 
1904, pp. 151 f., pi. i. 

C. Eeliefs iis^ Marble 

24. High relief of whole figure found at Pergamum in 1908 ; 
dedication to Athena Polias and Nicephorus by Silia Ammion; 
Arch. Anz. XXIV, 1909, p. 49 ; and Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 511 f ., 
pi. xxviii, 2. This relief was still in Pergamum on my last visit 
in 1910. 
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25. Attic reliefs more or less influenced by Athena Parthenos ; 
Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pi. xv, Figs. 6-17; Arndt-Amelung, op, 
cit. V, Nos. 1212-14, 1237, 1277 ; Catalogue of Sculpture in British 
Museum, I, Nos. 111-11^] Kekule von Stradonitz, Die griechische 
Skulptur^ p. 123 (relief No. 881 in Berlin) ; Schone, Griechische Re- 
liefs, Nos. 48, 49, 55, 60, 62, 75, 76, 85 ; Schreiber, op, cit, pp. 575 f ., 
592. 

26. Marble medallion in Corinth with head only, see Figs. 4, 5. 

D, MiifOR Arts 

(a) Gems. (1) Jasper intaglio in Vienna, signed by Aspasius; 
Furtwangler, Die Antiken Gemmeyi, pis. xlix, 12; li, 16; Von 
Schneider, Album auserlesener Gegenstdnde der Antiken-sammlung, 
Wien, pi. xl, 9. The best reproduction is the enlargement in 
Loeschcke, op. cit. pi. i, 4, or Ath, Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 113 f., 
Beilage, Fig. 4. (2) Other gems with much freer and poorer copies ; 
Catalogue of gems in the British Museum, Nos. 637-638 ; Furtwangler, 
op, cit, pis. xxxviii, 39 (has griffin on cheek-piece), 45, 46 ; xliv, 66. 
(3) Pastes in Berlin; Furtwangler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen 
JSteine, vi, 321; xviii, 1822; Ixvii, 11181; p. 352, No. 11284; Jh. 
OesL Arch, I, IV, 1901, p. 150, Fig. 175 (this last resembles the gem 
of Aspasius). The gem given by Murray, Sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, pp. 135 f., pi. XV, as a copy of the Athena Parthenos should not 
be cited as a copy, as is done by Miss Bennett, A.J. A, XIII, 1909, 
p. 436, where the cippus with the owl is (wrongly, in my opinion) 
interpreted as a "pillar in columnar form." Amelung, Jh. Oest. 
Arch, I. XI, 1908, p. 194, also excludes this gem. 

(6) Bronze and Silver Coins and Tesserae. Attic tetradrachms. 
Coins of Side, Cappadocia, Lycia, Cilicia, Priene, Alexandria, Cor- 
inth, Amastris, Cyrrhus, Gortyn, Thessaly, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
other places; Lermann, Athenatypen auf griechischen Miinzen, pp. 74- 
81, pi. ii ; Imhoof-Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
pi. Y, Nos. 18-25 ; Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Mu- 
seum, Attica, pis. viii, ix; Ionia, p. 239, Nos. 55-58, pi. xxiv, 13; 
Sitzb, der Berl, Akad. der Wiss. 1905, pp. 467-475 (where Dressel, 
contrary to Schrader [cf. Priene, pp. 110 f.], thinks Athena Polias at 
Priene is not a true copy of Athena Parthenos) ; Jb, Arch, I, XXII, 
1907, p. 62, n. 13. On coins of Athens not till Hellenistic times, but 
elsewhere from the end of the fifth century b.c. on. Especially 
common on coins of the Imperial Age. In Berlin, also, a lead tessera, 
Z. Num, X, 1882, p. 152, also pictured Jahn-Michaelis, Arx Athena- 
rum, pi. xxxv, No. 6. 

(c) Jewelry. (1) Two gold medallions with pendants from Kertch, 
in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, Ath. Mitt, VIII, 1883, pi. xv, 1, 
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2, and pp. 291 f . ; Antiquites du Bosphore Cimmerien, pi. xix, i. (2) 
Necklace in possession of his Excellency Von ]^elidow, formerly 
K-ussian ambassador to Rome, now to Constantinople. In the middle 
helm e ted head of the Parthenos in three-quarters profile. South 
Eussian or Ionic work of fourth century b.c. (3) Fibula in the 
same collection. Face of Parthenos in relief, showing helmet with 
three crests and necklace on neck. Bought in Vienna, but of South- 
ern Russian provenance. These two are published with indistinct 
illustrations by Pollak, Klassisch-Antike Goldschmiede-Arbeiten im 
Besitze seiner Excellenz A. J. Nelidow, pi. xiii, No. 329, and pi. xvii, 
no. 486. (4) Another fibula to which Professor Pollak called my 
attention, like no. 3, is published on pi. xxvi, No. 208, of the Cata- 
logue of the important collection . . . formed by the late Dr. S. Egger 
of Vienna (sold by Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge at London, 1891 ; 
present location unknown to me). (5) Gold disk from Crimea, 
Compte Rendu, 1865, pi. iii, 14; very free adaptation, with three 
simple crests instead of sphinx and Pegasi as on terra-cotta disk in 
British Museum (D 397) and vase-handle in Berlin, of. (e) (5) below. 

(d) Terra-cottas. (1) Two small medallions or disks in St. Peters- 
burg from Elteghen, near ancient Theodosia, Ath. Mitt. VIII, 1883, 
pi. XV, 3, and pp. 310 f. (2) Similar disks in British Museum with 
very free adaptations of head of the type of Athena Parthenos, 
Walters, Catalogue of the Terrorcottas in British Museum, C 101, 833, 
848; D 397 (= Fig. 72). Others in Louvre and Berlin, Furtwangler, 
Sammlung Sabouroff II, pi. 145. (3) Fragment of terra-cotta mould 
from Asia Minor with head in profile, Berlin, see Frohner, Terres- 
cuites de la collection Julien Greau, p. 79, pi. xcv ; Loeschcke, op. cit. 
pp. 6, 12 f . ; Arch. Anz. VII, 1892, p. 106 (Berlin, Inv. No. 8293). 
(4) Terra-cotta mould, complete, from Corinth, with head in front 
view, published in this article. 

(e) Ceramics. Askoi or gutti with relief of head. (1) One in the 
Arndt collection (now in the Glyptothek), Munich, published with 
indistinct photograph by Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, 
pp. 113 f., Beilage, Fig. 1 ; better illustration in a drawing in Pagen- 
stecher, Die Calenische Reliefkeramik (Ergdnzungsheft des Jb. Arch. I. 
VIII), p. 24, Fig. 6, where p. 11, Pagenstecher says it is an askos and 
not a guttus, as was stated, Ath. Mitt. I.e. Much overrated by Pagen- 
stecher, as a careful examination of the askos itself convinced me. 
Features not well expressed, cold and lifeless. [The relief on a guttus 
in Berlin given by Pagenstecher, Ath. Mitt. I.e., pp. 124-125, Beilage, 
Fig. 2, and Die Calenische Reliefkeramik, p. 92, Fig. 41 (169 a), is 
hardly that of Athena Parthenos, but rather an Amazon or Eoma or 
some other type of Athena. Similar gutti not cited by Pagenstecher 
exist elsewhere, as, for example, G 78 in the British Museum. Those 
given by Pagenstecher on which Eoma is figured, pi. xviii. No. 185 e, 
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pi. xxi, No. 185 cj p. 96, Nos. 185 a-f are of a similar type.] (2) 
Guttus (G 38) in the British Museum from Cyrenaica, third century 
B.C., with poor copy of the head of the type of the Athena Parthe- 
nos with three crests. (3) Fragment of guttus in Berlin (Furtwang- 
ler, Catalogue, No. 3852) with relief of head in front view, very similar 
to coin-types of Sicily and Lower Italy, and in decoration of helmet 
to the mould from Corinth. Face, however, much inferior. From 
Curti near Capua, cf. Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Belief-keramik, 
p. 91, No. 166 a, pi. xxi. Ibid, No. 166 b also shows influence of the 
Athena Parthenos. (4) Guttus in the Arndt collection, Munich, 
with South Italian adaptation of type (has sphinx, Pegasi, necklace) ; 
cf. Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Belief-keramik, p. 91, No. 165, pi. xxi. 
(5) Attachment to vase-handle, in Berlin, in same case with mould, 
cited by Pagenstecher, Atli, Mitt XXXIII, p. 132 (influenced by 
Parthenos, but not a true copy ; three crests, but not in the form of 
sphinx or Pegasi). (6) Terra-cotta canteien in Gotha with same relief 
of head on both sides, like the terra-cotta disks and gold medallions, 
representing the head of Athena Parthenos, but with a Nike behind 
the left cheek-piece. Nike also in (d) 1, cf. Arch. Anz. xiii, 1898, pp. 
193-194 ; Ath. Mitt. XXXIII, 1908, pp. 133 f . ; Die Calenische Belief- 
keramik, p. 24, Fig. 7. 
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